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way of discovery of fact or in the way of contributing to the well being of 
humanity. Philosophy, in my opinion, can say something for itself in reply 
to this challenge. But to say it effectively it must abandon some of its cher- 
ished formulae about rigid demonstrations, and be more willing to recognize 
its kinship with the play of imaginative vision, and the r&le of imagination in 
life. 

John Dewey. 
Columbia University. 

The Five Great Philosophies of Life. By William De Witt Hyde. New 
York, Macmillan, 191 1. — pp. xii, 296. 

This ingenious and edifying book appeared in 1904, under the title, From 
Epicurus to Christ, representing the Haverford Library Lectures; it had been 
reprinted four times by the yeari9io, and now comes to us with a new name, 
and with the last chapter, 'The Christian Spirit of Love,' rewritten and 
expanded; all of which testifies to its usefulness and deserved popularity. 
President Hyde has a knack of reducing things abstruse to the comprehension 
of the average undergraduate, and can do this without seriously misrepresenting 
the philosophical doctrines which he aims to expound. His illustrations from 
the writings of Stevenson, Walt Whitman, and the like, are at once familiar 
and convincing; perhaps we could spare the one from athletics on p. 194. His 
divisions are large and clear: The Epicurean Pursuit of Pleasure; Stoic Self- 
control by Law; The Platonic Subordination of Lower to Higher; the Aris- 
totelian Sense of Proportion; The Christian Spirit of Love. And the climactic 
order on the whole is no disadvantage. It is true, putting Epicurus and his 
followers on the lowest rung may do violence to them at their best; and some- 
thing might be said in favor of leading up to Chapter V, not through Aristotle 
but Plato — especially when we reflect on the historical bearing of Neoplatonism, 
in the Fathers, upon Christianity. But, after all, the kind of student whom 
the author has in mind needs some such perspective in reading philosophy 
and ethics as this book affords, and might well employ the volume as a center 
about which to organize his increasing knowledge. In other words, the 
book might find a use in the classroom, at a time when immature persons, 
having no perspective whatsoever, and no conception of method, are often set 
to reading the philosophers in a merely chronological sequence — barring, of 
course, the neglected mediaeval scholars. 

Oddly enough, the scheme of thought in the work of Dr. Hyde is anticipated 
in the Convivio of Dante (see Jackson's translation, pp. 209 ff .) ; and it might 
be illustrated throughout from Milton. Satan, for example, is a specious 
Stoic. 

Lane Cooper. 
Cornell University. 

Vn Rotnantisme Utilitaire: Etude sur le Mouvement Pragmatiste. Le Prag- 
matisme chez Nietzsche et chez PoincarS. Par Rene Berthelot. Paris, 
Alcan, 1911. — pp. 416. 

In the introduction, the author, following James, finds that pragmatism 



